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ABSTRACT 

This guide was developed in Alaska to help high 
school administrators and teachers determine why and how to gre^nz 
equivalent credit graduation requirements for vocational courses. The 
guide is organized in four sections. The first section prcvices a 
rationale for the use of equivalent creciits, explaining how whey 
benefit students, teachers^ administrators, and employers. The second 
section addresses some common concerns about equivalent credit, in a 
question-and-answer format. Some of the concerns examined include the 
relationship between equivalent credit and high school graduation 
requirements; the awarding of equivalent credit versus lowering 
standards; colleges and equivalent credits; polarization of the 
teaching staff; curriculum updating and staff development: the 
at-risk student; needs for additional space and staff; ?ind recording 
equivalent credit on transcripts and in course descriptions. In the 
third section, a model process for setting up an equivalent credit 
system is outlined. Steps include revievr^ng local policies and 
guidelines; beginning with programs for which a strong case for 
equivalent credit can be built; establishing support groups; building 
connections between vocational and academic teachers; determining 
credit possibilities; disseminating information; and monitoring the 
process. The final section lists 20 references, and appendixes 
provide information on Alaskan graduation requirements and examples 
of the system m other areas. (KC) 
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RATIONALE 



Educational reform has been the subject of intense discussion In public, private, 
Industrial and governmental drdes throughout the United States. During the 
early part of this decade, educational task reports from the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, the Task Force on Education for 
Economic Growth and the Camegie Foundation, received headline attention for 
their strong criticism of American public secondary education. A common 
emphasis of each of their reports was upon the need to improve tiie high school 
curriculum by making tiie secondary school cuniculum more academic. 

Of the efforts to improve secondary education across tiie nation, ttie single most 
frequent response by tiie states was to increase the number of academic credits 
required for high school graduation. Most of these increases involved 
traditional subjects such as English, mathematics and science. Forty-tiiree of 
the fifty states responded to ttie outcry for cuniculum reform by increasing tiie 
number of academic credits required for high school graduation. 

Local school districts have been quick to follow their state's lead. For example, 
in Alaska all 55 school districts meet or exceed tiie state requirements of 21 
units of credit for graduation ( Appendix A ). Thirty-one of the 55 Alaskan school 
disti-icts exceed the State graduation requirements (Appendix B). 

This response by the states and local school distiicts demonstrates a strong 
commitment to improving ttie quality of public secondary education. However, 
by simply increasing the number of academic credits needed to graduate, 
differences in students' interests and abilities are ignored and students who 
prefer to purposefully choos« a vocational program may find tiiemselves unabli3 
to make tiiat educational choice. 

Many states and local school disti-icts have explored tiie concept of equivalent 
credit as an alternative option to meeting increased graduation requirements. 

Equivalent credit is defined as granting full or partial graduation 
credit for a specific subject area to an elective course. Some disti-icts 
use different temiinology to describe equivalent credit such as integrated credit, 
cross credit, substi'tute credit, dual credit or optional credit. All of this 
tenninology means essentially the same thing-lining up common skills in more 
than one curriculum area and agreeing that one instructional context is as 
justifiable as another for teaching those skills. 

The reason why many educators are taking a look at the concept of equivalent 
credit is twofold. First, educators are concerned that Increased graduation 
requirements will result in declining enrollments and the loss of vocational 
programs, 'n 1987 Sb-ickland and Elson questioned the state directors in all 50 
states and six territories regarding this concern. Forty-seven states and four 
territories responded. The study found that high school enrollments are 
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declining in most sections of the nation, and that vocational enroiiments also 
appear to be declining. Decreases in vocational enrollments were reported in 
22 states. In four of these, the decreases occurred at the same time the total 
num^r of students enrolled in high school increased. One of triese four states 
viras Alaska. TNs Is reason enough for a district to consider equivalent credit as 
an option, txit the motivation to initiate equivalent credit must go beyond 
program survival. Many educators, botii academic and vocational, see 
equivalent credit providing the opportunity for more flexible scheduling; adding 
relevancy to tiie cuniculum; helping avoid duplication in coursework: supporting 
the concept of experiential learning; preparing young people for continued 
education and employment; and generally, helping to meet the needs of 
individual students. 

When a group of educators gather together to investigate the concept of 
equivalent aedit a lively discussion on tiie purpose of secondary teaching and 
learning is usually tiie starting point The issues that are uncovered during this 
discussion and tiie policies and procedures a school district puts in place can 
be the beginning of many positive changes. 

During FY 88 tiie Anchorage School Distiict received a grant from tiie Office of 
Adult and Vocational Education. Alaska State Department of Education, to 
research the concept of equivalent credit and develop an implementation guide 
for possible use ttiroughout the State of Alaska. One of tiie activities 
accomplished as a result of that grant was a 15-hour wori<shop involving 20 
Anchorage School Distiict academic teachers, vocational educators, guidance 
counselors and adminisb-ators who met with Dr. Larry McClure. Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, to investigate tiie ramifications of equivalent 
credit They began tiieir woricshop by discussing tiie impact of equivalent aedit 
on various groups of individuals wno would be impacted. What follows are ti-ie 
benefits of equivalent credit ttiey identified for stijdents, teachers, administi-ators 
and employers. 

JIVALENT CREDIT BENEFITS STUDENTS: 

Provides tiie opportunity for a student to experience the practical 
application of basic academic skills. 

Helps tiie student bridge tiie gap between tiieory and real life. 

Allows the student to have more choices of teachers and courses rather 
than restricting him or her to a limited number of required courses taught 
by a limited number of teachers. 

Encourages four-year planning and facilitates tiie opportunity for 
graduating students to gain advanced placement in articulated post- 
secondary vocational education programs. 

Promotes student success by offering at-risk students instruction relevant 
to their needs. 
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Allows for alternative methods of meeting graduation requirements. 

EQUIVALENT CREDIT BENEFITS TEACHERS: 

Helps teachers meet the learning needs of a diverse student body. 

Reinforces skills learned in academic courses through practical 
applications. 

Encourages cohesiveness of vocational and academic staff as tiiev a ork 
together across subject areas. 

Keeps the elective program intact and reduces ttie number of repeat 
failures in required courses. 

Encourages vocational staff to keep cun-ent in their course content and 
instructional materials. 



EQUIVALENT CREDIT BENEFITS ADMINISTRATORS: 

Provides an opponunity to design a flexible secondary cumculum to 
muet individual student needs. 

Emphasizes applied academics in vocational programs. 

Encourages communication between teachers and flexibility in teaching 
sti-ategies. 

Avoids having to schedule exb-a spaces in required academic courses for 
students who have failed by pladng tiiem in a vocational program where 
there is funding support. 

Avoids cyclic emphasis of academic curriculum over the vocational 
curriculum and visa-versa. 

EQUIVALENT CREDIT BENEFITS LOCAL EMPLOYERS: 

Produces better prepared entry-level employees who understand the 
relationship between tiieory and practice. 

Produces flexible workers who are capable of dealing with technological 
changes as tfiey have already experienced integrating knowledge from 
different disciplines to solve a problem. 

Promotes cooperation between education and the private sector by 
encouraging tiie periodic assessment of vocational program content with 
regard to cun-ent practices and standards. 



Another activity induddd In this project Involved a survey of 47 key vocational 
educators throughout the State of Alaska regarding equivalent credit during the 
spring of 1988. Of the fifty-three percent of surveyed vocational directors and 
specialists responding, the following infomiation pertinent to a discussion 
regarding equivalent credit was noted. The vocational directors and specialists 
reported the numt>er of vocational education courses was either consistent or 
declining along with the vocational education course enrollment. 

The Nation af/?/sfr report and resulting national publicity and debates resulted 
in increased academic requirements which are reflected in changes in Alaskan 
school districts as well as State graduation requirements. These changes have 
had a tendency to restrict the degree of freedom students previously had to 
make course selections. Elective vocational education courses, particularly 
those courses ,hich require a multi-period block rather than a single period 
tended to lose students. 

Enrollments in vocational courses and district enrollments were judged to be 
stable by most respc^ndents, however, more declines were noted in vocational 
education course enrollments that in total district enrollments. 

Forty-four percent of ttie respondents reported ttiat tiieir districts were offering 
vocational education courses which either could or do qualify for equivalent 
credit. Recognition of equivalent credit Included on ti-anscripts of high school 
transfers would be granted by most of the respondents' districts. The remaining 
districts would honor the credits if suffident information was provided to allow 
evaluation of the equivalent credit. Caution v/as urged regarding moving slowly 
and carefully in this direction. The original survey and responses are included 
in Appendix C and tfie survey results are induded in Appendix D. 
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COMMON CONCERNS AND QUESTIONS 
ABOUT EQUIVALENT CREDIT 



As vocational and academic teachers, counselors and adnninistrators in your 
district begin their discussion, they will be seel<ing infomnation on the 
implications of astalslishing a policy of equivalent credit This section reviews 
some of the typical questions and concerns that might be raised. 

WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EQUIVALENT CREDIT 
AND HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS? 

In the State of Alaska, a high school student must eam a minimum of 21 units: 
3 in social studies; 4 in language arts. 2 in mathematics; 2 in science; 1 in 
health/physical education and 9 units of elective credit 

it is the responsibility of the Chief Administrator in each local school district to 
prepare a plan for meeting state high school graduation requirements. Local 
school districts may choose to exceed the State's minimum number of credits 
required for graduation, in the State of Alaska. 31 of the 55 school districts 
exceed the State's minimum graduation requirement of 21 credits (Appendix B). 
Currently, in the State of Alaska each school district also has the option of 
determining what constitutes equivalent credit and the process for awarding 
academic credit for completion of vocational education programs to meet 
graduation requirements. Once equivalent credits are assigned, these 
vocational education programs can be an alternative to graduation 
requirements as defined by local districts to meet both local and state 
standards. The criteria for awarding local equivalent credit shouki be on record 
so other Alaskan school districts, the Alaska Department of Education and 
post-secondary institutions can review and validate the integrity of the 
equivalent credit Some states and local districts have developed polides and 
procedures on equivalent credit to support the concept and clarify intent 
(Appendices E and F). 

DOES THE AWARDING OF EQUIVALENT CREDIT IMPLY THE 
WATERING DOWN OF LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 
STANDARDS? 

A shared concem of both academic and vocational education teachers is the 
possible dilution of academic standards in mathematics, science and English by 
offering students the alternative of eaming equivalent credit in these required 
subjects via vocational education programs. 

While opponents to the concept of equivalent credit argue that it is 
commendable to give students alternatives to fulfilling graduation requirements, 
it is reasonable to believe that many students will follow the path of least 
resistance by enrolling in vocational education courses rather than the more 
rigorous required academic courses. 
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Proponent of the concept of ecMvaient aedit counter with the rebuttal that the 
awarding of equivalent credit does not equate with providing the student with an 
l^^l ^ graduation requirements, but rather, recognizes that 

studente have dfferent teaming styles. They point out that a comprehensive 
high schoo l curriculum should provide these students with alternative ways to 
gain competenqr in an academic subject by teaching theory along with practical 
applications. Such reinforcement and repetition contribute greativ to the 
student's understandng of academic content ^ j 

The awarding of equivalent credit in a vocational education program 
necessitates the identification of the academic competencies taught an 

'^L*^! ^P«"* teaching them, and the 

Identification of a method of measuring mastery of theory and application 
Equivalent credit is usually offered as partial fulfillment of graduation 
requirements in an academic subject, rarely as the total number of credits 
Often equivalent credit is an option only after a student has completed the first 
semester or year of a vocational education program. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ACCEPT 
REOmREM^^^^^ FULFILLMENT OF THEIR ADMISSION 

During the spring of 1988. 15 of 20 Admissions Directors of West Coast four 
year cdleges and universities frequentiy attended by Anchorage School District 
p^^*™^5^rS!? to a survey regarding tiieir poOdes on equivalent credit. 
Eighty peirent of ttie Admissions Directors of responding institutions reported 
tfiat tiiey have become more selective. Either ttie institution had raised its 
admissions requirements or tiieir applicants had better academic records 

ivISL?^^u^lSf^ ^'^f * ^* vocational course be documented to 

include tiie objectives taught in ttie sufcsject area in which tfie equivalent credit 
was granted. When equivalent credit was assumed to be an advanced 
P ^^^^^ advanced placement test results, tfien all respondents 

i.Tdlcted ti.ac they would grant aedit for equivalent college work. Equivalent 
credit for secondary vocational education courses was not neariy as well 
received and might be detiimental to tiie student applying for admission to the 
responding four-year colleges and universities on ttie West Coast. College- 
bound students enrolling in vocational programs offering equivalent credit for 
academic subjects required for admission into these colleges should be 
counseled accordingly. The Equivalent Credit Admissions Directors' Survey 
results and Interpretation are included in Appendix G. 

§F rLl^rG STAFF?'°'^ "-'^^ ^° POLARIZATION 

Some members of the academic faculty may perceive equivalent credit 
contnbuting to declining enrollment In their subject area. On the other hand 
some vocational education teachers may become concerned that the emphasis 
on applied academics will drastically change their vocational program. Some 
vocatonal educators have expressed concerns that equivalent credit requires a 
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lowering of vocational program standards to serve students who are not 
academically prepared for the rigors of their vocational program. 

To help prevent polarization of teaching staff, involvement of academic faculty in 
determining how equivalent credit is to be awarded is critical. Vocational 
teachers must be prepared to demonstrate how much time they are spending 
on the applied academic concepts and how they are teaching them. Often, 
when vocational and academic educators meet together to compare student 
objectives they find that many of the skill objectives for the academic courses 
are already being addressed in the vocational program. 

Vocational educators who are concerned about finding the time to teach basic 
academic competencies in ttieir vocational education cum'cuium may wish to 
review their learning activities in terms of time-on-task. A 1984 study 
conducted by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
revealed tiiat secondary vocational education stijdents spent 24% of their time 
off-task— time which might have been used for learning basic academic skills. 
This occun-ed most often when vocational teachers did not let students know 
what was expected or did not prepare tiiem to wori< on ttieir own. 1 

Secondary vocational instruction should emphasize applied learning rather 
than narrow, specific entry-level skills. Secondary students vary in learning 
styles, aspirations and developmental experiences and such differences should 
be reflected in the educational pattems available to them. This perspective 
argues that what is required are programs and experiences that bn'dge the gap 
between academic and vocational courses. The process of establishing 
equivalent credit can provide ttie opportunity for the academic teacher and 
vocational teacher to wori< togetfier toward that goal. Academic and vocational 
education should be equally valued and schools should ensure tiiat ail students 
have access to both types of education through a balanced cuniculum. 

DOES EQUIVALENT CREDIT REQUIRE ENDORSEMENT OF THE 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER IN THE APPLIED ACADEMIC AREA? 

Some states and districts have required that the vocational teacher be certified 
or endorsed in the academic area for which equivalent credit is awarded. 
Others have resolved the issue by providing an academic instructor as a team 
teacher for the vocational program. The concept of equivalent credit implies a 
thorough knowledge of tiie theory and application of the academic subject 
being taught on the part of the vocational teacher. 



1 Halasz. Ida M. (1984) Rnding time to teach basic skills. Voc Ed. 59(5), 14. 
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DO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS GRANTING 
EQUIVALENT CREDIT REQUIRE SPECIAL SCHEDULING? 

The school administrator responsible for scheduling must insure that the 
integnty of the core curriculum is maintained. By offering equivalent credit in 

academic subjects, the administrator can increase the 
flexibility of the high school master schedule. Students have the opportunity to 
2^Si * R''®*!^'' s*'??*®" of teachers appropriate to their learning style and 
additional sections of the academic subject are available for student placement 
in the master schedule. 

JS'ilAL^''^ ™^ IMPLICATIONS OF EQUIVALENT CREDIT IN 
TERMS OF CURRICULUM UPDATING AND PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT? vrcooiwnML a iMPr 

Granting equivalent credit can present a problem when there is an inadequte 
process for cuniculum renewal or no plan for insen/idng new and returning 
professional staff. Equivalent credit requires a process for reviewing the 
cumculum content of the vocational education program on a regular basis to 
insure that the integrity of the original agreement is maintained. Administrative 
monitonng can be accomplished through review of lesson plans; on-going 
appraisal of the teaching methodology and curricjium throughout the schod 
year; and year-end evaluations. 

WHAT IMPACT DOES EQUIVALENT CREDIT HAVE UPON THE 
GENERAL EDUCATION STUDENT AND AT-RISK YOUTH? 

Districts which have increased their required creditc in mathematics, science 
and language arts without offering the alternative of equivalent crerJit tend to 
assume that only one model-exposure to more academics-will 'lead to 
academic success. There is no guarantee that by raising graduation 
requiremerts those students in the lower quartile of academic achievement will 
get insfruction specifically designed to improve their basic skills rather than just 
"^^S^^y^^ standard coursewori<. Equivalent credit can provide the at- 
^^iiJi!. !C * ^ u ^^^^ syndrome of repeating failed academic 
subjects through an alternabve instructional process which partially fulfills 
graduation requirements. Both the general student and at-risk student vary in 
learning styles, aspirations and developmental experiences and such 
differences shouW be reflected in the educitional choices available to them. 

DOES A DISTRICT INITIATING EQUIVALENT CREDIT NEED TO 

9f^2«f.fJi" ADDITIONAL SPACE AND STAFF IN VOCATIONAL 
PROG RAMo? 

Studente enrolled in vocational programs generate state and federal funas that 
-^set additional materials or staffing if those funds are returned to the vocational 
P^!??w![ri 9®"?;5**"9 rather than being placed in a general fund. 

Equivalent credit does not jeopardize staffing in the academic program but can 
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provide the opportunity to expand academic eiectives by redudng failures and 
allowing additional options for credit rather than scheduling spaces for 
repeaters. 

HOW DO YOU DESCR!BE EQUIVALENT CREDIT ON TRANSCRIPTS 
AND IN COURSE DESCRIPTIONS? 

It equivalent credit in an academic subject is available to students enrolled in a 
vocational program, it should be included in the vocational course title and 
reflected on the student's official transcript Vocational course descriptions in a 
district'.** Program of Studies should state the academic area for which 
equivalent credit is given, the amount of credit allowed, and any limitations on 
the maximum amount of credit that can be obtained by a stijdent during a 
semester or school year. Sample course descriptions are included in 
Appendbc H. 
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MODEL PROCESS 



Recognizing that no implementation plan will be appropriate for ail school 
districts, components of a model implementation process are present liere. As 
the process of equivalent credit is initiated in districts throughout the State of 
Alasl<a. each process must be shaped by tiie unique circumstances and 
requirements of the local situation. The model process presented here is meant 
to be a general guide that offers some practical suggestions. 

REVIEW LOCAL POLICIES AND GUIDELINES, if your district does not 
have a policy and procedures in place, a decision needs to be made regarding 
how visible you want tiie equivalent credit process to become. You may choose 
to make equivalent credit highly visible and invite ownership in the process by 
establishing a Policy Planning Committee appointed by your Superintendent to 
research the topic; listen to public testimony and make recommendations 
regarding poitey and guidelines to your administration and school board. On 
the other hand, your district may be more comfortatie taking a more informal 
approach which requests tiiat the school board approve a processs involving 
teacher and administrative decision-making at tiie building level, witii an annual 
report to the school board on the number of students taking advantage of the 
equivalent credit option. 

BEGIN WITH VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR WHICH A STRONG 
CASE FOR EQUIVALENT CREDIT CAN BE BUILT. The process usually 
begins with either a vocational or academic teacher who is interested in 
program improvement and who recognizes the interdisciplinary possibilities. 
Teachers in the Anchorage School District discovered that the decision 
regarding the identification of appropriate vocational programs for equivalent 
credit could be accomplished in a relatively short period of time (approximately 
4-6 hours) by a team of the vocational teacher and the academic instructor in 
the subject area for which equivalent credit was sc uglit. The team reviewed the 
vocational program course content by discussing tiie goals and objectives of 
the course; classroom activities and projects; looked at instructional and 
supplementary materials; and began the process of developing a correlation 
demonstrating shared competendes between the academic subject ar^a and 
those taught in the vocational area. A sample matrix is included In Appendix i 
demonstrating the correlation between identified mathematics competencies in 
the Anchorage School Distilct and ttie Computer Technology Program offered 
at tfie Martin Lutiier King Career Center. 

ESTABLISH SUPPORT GROUPS FOR THE CONCEPT OF 
EQUIVALENT CREDIT by involving academic teachers, administrators, 
counselors, parents and members of the business community in the process. 
One way of initiating discussion is through a public forum inviting parents, 
students and community members to participate. Another approach could 
involve your Vocational Advisory Council in a review of curriculum in the 
vocational programs in which the equivalent credit is to be sought. Local 
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business leaders can help validate academic competencies needed for 
employment and are effective change agents in the community. Since the local 
Private Industry Council Is responsible for youth employability competencies 
including academic skills, you might include a member of JTPA. If your district 
is considering articulation with a post-secondary institution, you may wish to 
involve a reprssentative from the local college or university in your discussions. 

BUILD COMMUNICATION AND TRUST BETWEEN VOCATIONAL 
AND ACADEMIC TEACHERS by exchanging course outiines; visiting each 
other's labs and classrooms and visiting local businesses whose entry-level 
workers are using the academically-related competencies being taught in your 
district's vocational programs. 

The case for granting equivalent credit is stengthened considerably if the 
preliminary wori< is done by a team of instructors representing both the 
academic subject in which equivalent credit is .sought and the vocational 
program. Preliminary wori< includes developing a matrix to detemnine tiie 
degree of congruence; identifying the amount of time spent teaching tiie 
academic competendes; revision of tiie vocational course description to reflect 
instruction in the applied academic subject: review of textbook and 
supplemental instructional materials and the development of additional lesson 
plans. Vocational instructors who have been ttirough the process estimate that 
it takes 20 to 40 hours to review their curriculum; write or revise daily lessons; 
develop a detailed matilx demonstrating tiie con-elation between tiie academic 
subject and vocational student competencies and prepare their presentation to 
the appropriate curriculum committee. 

DETERMINE THE CREDIT POSSIBILITIES. As academic and vocational 
teachers work together to determine the amount of equivalent credit to be 
awarded. It is possible that although a vocational program might contain an 
impressive number of student learning objectives in tiie academic area, there 
may be several important concepts missing. If tiie team determines there 
should be some additional instructional units added to tiie vocational curriculum 
to make up for the deficit, release time or added duty addendums will be 
needed for the teachers to develop them. 

Most school districts have awarded equivalent credit on tiie basis of tfie number 
of minutes spent on identified student learning objectives, eittier deciding tiiat 
there will be a one-for-one match or assessing variable credit based on 
approximate time allocated to ttie equivalent subject. Some vocational 
teachers find it cor.venient to keep a log of the amount of time spent teaching 
the applied academic competencies. Each district has to detemnine the 
appropriate amount of time spent on tiie academic subject to qualify for 
equivalent credit in a vocational program. 

KEEP EVERYONE INFORMED as your district works through the develop- 
ment of policies and procedures on equivalent credit and as it is granted for 
each vocational program. It is especially important to make sure the word is 
getting out about tiie equivalent aedit option to secondary stijdents and tiieir 
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parents as they work with school counselors in planning their four-year program 
of study. 



MONITOR THE PROCESS. After the policies and procedures are in place 
and equivalent credit has been available to students, it is important to assess 
how many students took advantage of this opportunity: why they chose to 
partially meet graduation requirements through this option and if they entered a 
related occupation or continued their training in a related vocational program 
after graduation. Vocational programs granting equivalent credit must be 
regularly reviewed for validity as course content is updated and new instructors 
are hired. 
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Alaska State Regulations on 
High School Graduation Requirements 



4 AAC 06.075. High School Graduation 
Requirsmants. (a) Each chief school 
administrator shall develop and submit to 
the district board for approval a plan 
consisting of district high school 
graduation requirements. The plan must 
require that, before graduation, a student 
must have earned at least 21 units of 
credit. 

(b) Specific subject area unitSHsf -credit 
requirements must be 



set out in each district plan and must 
require that, before graduation, a student 
must have completed at least the 
following: 

(1 ) language arts— 4 units of credi t; 

(2) social studies~3 units of credit: 

(3) mathematics— 2 units of credit; 

(4) scienca — 2 units of credit; 

(5) health/physical education — 1 unit 
of credit. 

(6) eiectives— 9 units of credit 



Figure 7 

Alaska High School Graduation Requirements 
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EQUIVALENT CREDIT SURVEY 
VTCATXDNAL DIRECTOR 

NAME: [Naw9s and contact infomtation of nspondents is available 

TITLE: on request] 

ADDRESS: 



TELEPHONE: 



1 ) DISTRICT HIGH SCHOC iNROLLMENT? Mean^4 Median-1 00 Range 21 -3500 

2) ISTHEENR0LLA/IENT7 nCREASINQ 33% 

STABLE 4 1 % 

DECLINING 26% 

3 ) NUMBER OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSES IN WHICH STUDBJTS WERE 
ENROLLED DURING THE 1987-88 SCHOOL YEAR? Me2n.16 Mediani.12 Range 3-60 

4 ) COMPARED WITH THE 1983-84 SCHOOL YEAR. IS THE NUMBER OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION COURSES? INCREASING 26% 

STABLE 33% 
DECUNING 41% 

5 ) NUMBER OF STUDENTS CURRENTLY ENROLLED IN VOCATIONAL ELUCATION 
COURSES? Mean.305 M6dlan-69 Ranoe-15-2711 

6 ) INCOMPARISONTOTHE1983-84SCHOOLYEAR,ISTHEVOCAT10NALEDUCAT10N 
COURSE BJROLLMENT? INCREASING 22% 

STABLE 4 1 % 

DECLINING 37% 

WHY? Verbatim comments: 

Requirements of higher academic standards and required courses. 
Other eiectives are being offered that interest the students more than 
vocational education courses. Lack of facilities and staff to offer more 
courses. The same students display a tendency to continue enrolling In 
vocational education white other students never enroll in vocational 
education classes. 

Changes in requirements, teachers who have trouble adjusting to 
technology chariges. 

We have decreased the number of sections open to students, decrease 
enrollment options in the overall elective areas of our curriculum, and 
placed increased PupilTTeacher Ratio mandates on ail our high schools. 
Instructor expertise. 
Changes In scheduling. 

Change In expectations of parents, school, and community. Change in 
requests of students. Perhaps some of vocational education is out moded. 
It needs to be looked at for this. 

Fewer vocational education teachers and other graduation requirements. 
Decreased district enrollment overall. 
Less offerings available. 
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Student population is declining. 

No fluctuation In enrollment (no community orowth). 

Scheduling. 

School program expansion. Fomierty, the cunlculum was academically 

focused. We are trying to provide a cunlculum that better serves "at 

risk* students and that allows students to graduate If they follow 

essentially "equivalent" paths/programs. 

More Interast in Academics and less vocational education offerings. 

Population Increase and vocational education emphasis. 

Petersburg IHIgh School taices pride In iceeping Its vocational courses as 

up-to^te as possible. New buildings and equipment have greatly 

facilitated this process. 

1) The oonstnjctlon of a new vocatlonal/technicai center building; 

2) The hiring of a vocational education director and vocational education 
staff to administer the program. 

A strong program-starts In 6th grade. 

Our students have always participated in Vcicatlonal Education classes and 
this will not change. 

7 ) HAS YOUR DISTRICT a^ANGED GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS IN THE PAST FIVE 
YEARS? YES 89% MD 11% 

IF YES, PIEASE DESCRIBE THOSE CHANGES. 
Verbatim comments: 
The graduation requirements for In-coming freshman students for the 
1988-89 school year will be 24 credit hours rather than the previous 
21. 

More required courses, boti*- academic (more math and science) and 
AI^CSA. ecology, etc 

We have increased the requirements in our core subjects and also added 
elective courses. 

Increase English credits required from 3 to 4 years. 
Added 1 aedit each of Social Studies and Math. 
Increased English requirements. 
More academics~2l Instead of 19 credits. 
Increased total from 19 to 22. 

A) Increased the Social Studies credit requirement from two io three 
while decreasing the number of electives from six to five. 

B) Specific courses are now required In each subject area. 
Increased the number of credits to graduate to 25. Strengthened Math, 
Science and English requirements. 

Set at 23. 

We have Increased the number of aedits required from 20 to 22 with one 
of those [additional] credits in an approved math class. 
Increased academics. 

More credit for existing vocational education classes. 

Decreased physical education requirements, increassd social studies 

requirements. 

Increased credit requirements in rr,ait) and social studies, also vocational 
education electives avaiisble. 
More core requiraments. 
Ts Hieet State requirements. 

One elective credit to come In line with State requirement of 21 credits. 
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So far, our efforts have been to clarify previous requirements. We are 
still planning "equivalent" work stuJy/on the job training program. 
Increases in math, science and English. 
Added 3 classes required for graduation. 
Moved from 19 to 24 credits. 

FY 86-lncrsased from 19-23 as a result of national push toward 
academics. 

FY 88-Oecreased to 21 to be in line with Anchorage School District and to 
allow greater flexibility. 
Require 4 years of English now. 

Alternative graduation requirements were Initiated In August 1987. This 
consists of the college prep, the basic diploma, and the career diploma 
program. 

Petersburg has always required Ibur years of English and the other 
requirements In the new State graduation requirements. 

8 ) DOES YOUR DISTRICT REQUIRE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CREDfTS FOR 
GRADUATION? VES 50% f^O 50% 

(if no please skip to question 9) 

8A) IF YES, HOW IVIANY CREDITS ARE REQUIRED? Mean^Mode^l Rangel^^ 
IF SPECIRC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSES ARE REQUIRED, PLEASE UST 

THEM. 

Basic Typing 

Family/Personal Living Skills. 
Vocational circuit at 8th grade. 

Students may choose a minimum of 2 semesters from business education, 
industrial arts, or home arts areas. 
Required-lntroductton to Occupations 
Consumer Education is required. 

8 B ) IF SPECIRC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSES ARE NOT REQUIRED, PLEASE 
DESCRIBE THE WAY THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION GRADUATION REQUIREMENT CAN BE 
FULRLLED OR ATTACH YOUR GP.ADUATION POUCIES. 
Verbatim comments: 

Vocational courses are considered a practical art of which one credit is 
required. 

Student selection fills the remaining 3 credits following completion of the 
required Consumer Education. 

Any 3 vocational education classes of those approved in 3 year plan. 
We require 6.5 credits of electives that may be all vocational education. 



9 ) HAVE YOU OBSERVED AN INCREASE IN THE DROP OUT RATE FOR YOUR DISTRICT'? 
VES 3 1 % NO 69% 

COMMENT: Verbatim comments: 

In the sense that a number of high school students are transfen-ing out of 
district to attend schools such as Chemawa Indian School in Oregon, Mt. 
Edgecumbe in Alaska, etc. 

This is a "best guess" as the district has not kept records on dropouts. It 
is my belief that frustration with the system, increased graduation 
requirements. Increase in teen pregnancies, and the decreasing of high 
school electives (plus increased PTR) have been contributing factors. 
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We have a very low dropout rate 

Vocational Education program is a "safety ner system. 

Our students usually graduate from school in four yearsi As a fishing 

area, our students are not as economically deprived as others In western 

Alaska. 

We are keeping far more than previously. 
Varies by year. 

School is "the only act in town." 
Very low-1-3% over past six years. 

10) HASYCXIRDISTRICTCOMPLErEDASURVEYOFDROPOljrSDURII^THEPAST 
THREE YEARS? YES 23% NO 77% 

IF YES, PIEASE ATTACH A COPY OF THE RESULTS. 

11) IS YOUR DISTRICT ADDRESSING THE ISSUE OF FAILURE R^TES IN REQUIRED 
CXDURSES? VES 58% NO 38% YES/NO 4% 
COMMBIT: 

Verbatim comments: 

This is not a major problem and is handled on an IndivkJual basis through 
the counseling office and individual teachers as needed. 
We are trying to detennine the causes; excessive -^^ences-unexcused 
tardies-lack of business role models-lack of t ^^d parental support- 
lack of interest and motivation (no job market)- ^ '-ohoi and drugs-etc. 
In fact, it is reported that the Policy Review Committee is considering the 
issue of added required courses In Math and Foreign Language credits for 
graduation. 
Standard results. 

I am not aware of this happening yet. 
Currently a major concern. 

The administration works closely with the classroom teacher to present 

the best academic program possible. 

Unknown. 

By developing a complete cunlculum in grades pre-12 we are preparing 
our students with the pre-entry skills needed to succeed in higher grades. 
Failure is a personal issue in a school this small. Everyone has Individual 
attention. You really have to work to fail. 
Under study. 

This is one reason we are planning "equivalenr graduation options. 

Constant concern but no definitive plan district-wide. 

On goiny examination of failure rates in required courses. 

Tutorial assistance In specific instances-probable adoption of the Natural 

Helpers Program. 

We seem to be getting more 5lh year seniors. We are enrolling more 
students in correspondence courses if they have schedule conflicts and 
cannot take the courses they need. 
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12) !F A STUDbNT WHO TRANSFERRED IN TO YOUR DISTRICT CARRIED EQUIVALENT 
CREDfT RDR GWADUATION REQUIREMENTS ON HfS^ER TRANSCRIPT, WOULD YOUR 
DISTRICT HONOR THE CREDITS? YES 85% NO 0% N4AYBE 15% 

COMMENT: 

VertMrtIm comments: 

We have never had this situation before, but we would probably accept the 
credits as shown on their transcript. 

We currently provide *cross credit" in Agricuhure, Consume Economics. 
Principles of Technology, and Business Communications. 
Don't Itnow, I thini( so. 

Some credit would be given but would be determined on a case by case 
basis. 

Maybe based on course descriptions. No district-wide policy. 
If it was from an accredited high school. 

Has not actually happened. This topic would have to be considered by the 
school board. 

If the sending school stated on the transcript or in a letter that they 
accepted a vocational credit for a graduation requirement-yes. If not. no. 

1 3 ) ARETHERIiVOCATIONALEDUCATTONCOURSESBBNGTAUGHTIN YOURDISTRICT 
WHICH OUAUFY FOR EQUIVALENT CREDIT? YES 44% NO 44% YES/NO 85 

COMMENT: 
Verbatim comments: 

We offer some beginning courses in woods, boat building and welding that 

would transfer into a large school setting. 

Rsheries Science, Vocational Math. Business Math and Business 

Communications. 

The issue is one receiving some positive support within the district's 

central administration, including the Curriculum Coordinators. 

Yes. but not under that heading. 

Just a few where 2 or 3 hour biocic classes are offered. 

Accounting i is accepted as a math credit towards meeting school 

graduation requirements. 

Any ideas would be greati 

Some of our courses can be applied to Language Arts credits, but at this 
time we don't have It in our policy. 

We doni know. The State of Alaslca has not defined such courses. This 
becomes related :o special education matters and students who have very 
unique individualized educsiion plans. 
Not yet-one video student received English credit. 

1 4 ) WOULD YOU SUPPORT THE USE OF EQUIVALENT CREDIT IN YOUR DISTRICT? 
>(ES 78% NO 22% 

COMMENT: 
Verbatim comments: 

Equivalent credit would be supported on an Individual needs basis only or 
as passed Into district policy. 

Our students are Esidmo and therefore ihey laci< the necessary 
fundamentals and sitills in core subjects. We believe they need the 
Instruction in the core subjects at the present time. 
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I am working to that end (very slowly and conservatively). 
We have started a comparable effort. 

I would support it but I am not sure if the Superintendent would or the 
School Board. 

The content would have to be as r-gorous as the regular class. 

It seerns to be a move to lower standards. If we d-need to move this route 

we probably will be going back to various diplomas. 

Sdiools have been too restrictive for too tong. You can't make fish out of 

birds and vtee-versa. Our schools should reflect our democratic nature 

not the elitist approach of 100 years ago. 

Not at this time. 

At least not for any course we currently offer as vocational. 

^ ^ ^ S!i!?ii2l!fX^P^ FOLLOWINQ WHICH YOU FEEL WOULD BE HELPFUL IF 
INCLUDEDlNAGyDETOEQUIVALENTCREOfT. 
67% GUOSSARYOROEFWmONSOFTBWS 
89% RATTONALFORUSEOFEOmVAiaiT CREDIT 
11^ fJ^2S°'^^°^f^^YREGARDiNGEQUI^ 

82% SAMPLEMATRDCOFCOMPBITENCIESORCOURSEGOALS 

67% DRAFT PROCEDURES FOR RECORDTGBXJn/AlBITGREOT 

OTHER (NAME OR DESCRIBE): Vertsatim comments: 
A sample matrix of competencies or course goals wouU be the most 
helpful. 

Th® Appalachian Educatton Laboratory (under the okj Nattonai Institute of 
Educatton supervision) created an extensive matrix of common 
cunicuium Items for their Experience-Based Career Education model 
Course outlines. 

Cunicuium guides for equivalent credit courses and guidance to 
transition. 

Draft procedures for devetoping policy. 
All would be helpful for us. 
All of above. 

All listed items would be helpful In a guide. 

IIL ^11 S?l^y.5!^ AVAiUBLE IN YOUR DISTRICT TO HELP STUDENTS 

Pr^ M^Si!?^^ 3^ ^ 'NCREASE IN VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATlC^ENROLU\/fE!^ YES 67% NO 18% YES/NO 15% 

COMMENT: 

Verbatim comments: 

Very doubtfull Our vocational education classes are geared more towards 
hands-on" activities rather than a combination of vocational education 
and academics. 

However, a decision would have to be add to add back vocational staff 
posittons already eliminated over the past three years as our sections are 
already over-crowded for safety and educational standards. 
Sure, lots of the college bound courses are ridiculous for our students 
We honor equivalent credits. 

Students would take vocattonal education courses to get Enqllsh credit 

Would remain the same. 

Must be sure material is well covered. 

I don't think so. 

Yes, if those requirements could be met there. 
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Assuming, of coursa. that such a program would meet State of Alaska 
vocational education requirements. Not all district operated vocational 
educatton courses meet or follow State mandates. 
We think so. 
Maybe. 

Ooni know the answer to this. My thinking is that since we offer 5.5 
credits of eiecth^es toward the graduation requirements-and vocational 
educatton is an elective in the district that already accounts for the 
majority of the elective credits-there probably wouM be a slight increase 
in voeattonal educatton enrollments. 

I'm sure the weaker students wouto opt for a different way out if they 
thought it were easier. 

1 7) IFYOURDISTRICTAU£WSECmAl.eirCRH)rr.PLEASEATTACH™ 
B<>RDP0lJCYANDPR0CEDURESANDAIVISWE^CaJESTI01SIS 18-19. IFhiOT. 

PLEASE SKIP TO QUESTION 20. 

18) IF YOUR DISTRICT AUUOWS EQUIVALENT CREDIT UNDER CURRENT POUCIES, 
PLEASE UST THE COURSES AND THE AMOUNT OF EQUIVALBfT CREDIT POSSIBLE fOB 
EACH 



Course 
Applied Math 
Accounting 
Electronics 
Vocational Math 
Business Math 
Business math 
Practical Business 
Occupational Math 
Carpentry 
Drafting 
Aviation 

Rsheries Science 
Rsh Technology 
Agricultural Science 
Agricultural Science 
Principles of Technology 
Business Communicaiion 
Business Communications 
VocatlonrJ English 
Consumer Economics 
Being planned 



Equivalent Credit Granted 

math requirements 

math requirement 

math requirement 

math requirement 

math requirement 
math requirements 

math requirements 

math requirements 

math requirements 

math requirements 

math and science requirements 

science requirement 

Biology 

Btotogical Science 
science requirements 
Physical ftdence requirement 
English r^jquirement 
English elective 
language arts requirements 
Economics requirement 



1 9 ) PLEASE DESCRIBE THE WAY THE EQUIVALENT CREDIT IS RECORDED ON THE 
TRANSCRIPT IF YOUR DISTRICT ALLOWS EQUIVALENT CREDIT Verbatim 

comments: 

As content credit. 

Recorded by course title/number as listed in the Student Planner. 

Prerogaiiive of principal. 

Included as all other academic credit. 

Would accept credits previously approved by sending district. 

Just as Science credit. 

As a substitute for a requirement. 
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Being planned. 

^^^l^^t^'l^^E^'*^^^^^^^^^^^^^' Before 
S^STSSiSESi^^S ^ ^* procedure that is used 

for « cumculuni changes \«ould b« Implamantid. Our Vocational 
Advtooiy Boanj wuld mal(a a rwxMnmandatlon to the The 
thl!rS2!"ll f?*J^"0 Committee would review the pmposSTAfter passing 
^wAbi^ presented to the superintendent bf schools and the 

*f ®^ « "^"""^ ^*ch should assist in 

222^^^2!iy? equivalent credit process. Oufs began in one school 
with an imbrmal agreement between the Principal, ttie Qi . vice 

V«»»tonal Agriculture instructor. It has grown 
to indu^ mose mentioned in this sun^ey. however. I doni beMevcTR ST 

of fl?!!?*^ LP^?^ « ^ Educatton level. TSt. mol? 
of us l^e assumed that it has been best to conduct the pnKtlce and not 

S iS^n^i; ^ShSTJi^ T*** ' J^^^ unfoSStrhSSever 
loflfl^?*.^'^'^ as to the sensitivity of the topic! for the 

12S?^® JP^iT' '"PP*"* districrrvocational 

J'^^H? .^"S ^"'"O'^t the practice out of the dosetl" If yo.? 
l-Sri l^i*"*^***^ Program Planner, the description of the afore- 
mentioned disses which qualify for the credit equlviiency contain 

^^It^ 'I!!^^!!!^^^ *Vt*°"- 't will be interesting to see If 
fi^SJ. *^ oom^ersation at the policy level. At least our 

SSSlSmS?*" "«>"«"'n*r infennatton- rega«ling sorne 

optora they may have othen(vlse not known abouti 
S. ' •PPredate the woric being done on this. 

f3y^.*5l2^* ^ * Vocattonal education areas to 

address basis in a more specific manner first Very necessary. 
KWs here learn faster/better with hands on-so equh^alent credit makes 
lois or sense. 
None at this time. 

•if*l?°".if '* ^^^^^ ^ « substitute tor the arts or 
iiumanities ai^ should not track into the areas of mathematics and science 

w^J/SlU ^ roundedness of the subject matter. To train 

for the application level of a skill is certainly desirable, but to limit 
ourselves to a ftot of a broad discipline is not acceptable. 
I believe that the concept of training for entry level skills at the 
secondary level is not appropriate. Students need all the bask:s Give 
industry a person who has good background in liberal aits, sdence and 
wish t? flir*^ the specific type of job they 

Give post secondary vocational instltuttor.j students with the same 
bad(ground and they too will train their students easier than acceotlna 
studems lacking good basic skills or nan-ow In the score of their basic 
educations. 

Thank you for your help. 
PUEASE RETURN THE SURVEY IN THE ENVELOPE PROVIDED. 
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EQUIVALfl^ CREDIT 
VOCATXDNAL EDUCATOR 
SURVEY 
RESULTS 

As part of the Equivalent Credit project a survey of the Alaska vocational educators was 
planned and completed. This document contains the survey, the vertiatim results of the 
survey, and an Interpretation of the responses. Of 47 identified vocational educators, 25 
or 53% responded to the survey in time to be included in the analysis. The data are on 
file and are available on request 

The vocational directors and specialists reported the number of vocational education 
courses is consistent or declining as is the vocationai education course enrollment. The 
'Nation at Risk" report and resulting nattonal publicity and debates have resulted in 
increased academic requirements which are reflected in changes in Alaska school district 
as well as State graduation requirements. These changes have had a tendency to restrict 
the degree of freedom students prevtously had to make course selections. Elective 
vocational educatton courses, particularly those courses which require a multi-period 
blodt rather than a single period tend to lose students. 

Vocattonal education courses and credits are graduation requirements for half of the 
responding districts. Courses identified as being required include: Basic Typing, 
Family/Personal Living, Introduction to Occupations and Consumer Education. Some 
districts do not specify course titles but require that credits be earned in vocational 
education oourses. 

Enrollments in vocational courses and district enrollments were Judged to be stable by 
most respondents. More declines were noted in vocattonai education course enrollments 
than in total district enrollments. Put another way, more districts report inaeased 
general enrollment than increases in vocational education course enrollments. The long 
term implications of relative declines in vocational education course enrollments are 
negative if this data signals a trend. 

Recognition of equivalent credit included on transcripts of high school transfers would be 
granted by most of the respondents' districts. The remaining districts would honor the 
credits if sufficient information was provkjed to allow evaluation of the equivalent 
credit. There is a need for careful documentation to insure acceptance of equivalent 
credit by receiving high schools as well as post-secondary Instltuttons. 

Most respondents supported the use of equivalent credit in their districts although not 
all felt their current vocational education classes wouM qualify. It appears that there is 
a need for a gukje to development of policies and procedures to establish an equivalent 
credit In Alaska's school districts. 

The survey included a proposed outline of such a guide or manual. All suggested topics 
were supported. Additional items were suggested to assist the districts. 

Two issues related to enrollment declines were also included in the survey. The first, 
increased dropout rates and the second, use of equivalent credit to boost enrollment were 
con-elated. Respondents reporting declines in vocattonai education enrollments and 
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inoeases in dropout rates tended to view equivalent credit as a method of addressing both 
dropout rates and vocational education enrollment declines. -aoressmg oom 

Twenty^ne courses were listed in response to the request for current equivalent credit 

?r;>d^ e?uJlSent ' * ''^'^ ^° 

SURVEy 

SiifU «?^h!!^ developed and administered via mail in May with a Ibllow-up in June. 
Copies of the survey, letters and mallino list are available on request 

fiESUUS 

Hi^^^ fortv-seven surveys were mailed to vocational educators In Alaska high school 

~*P*^?» "^'^ "^^^ «n time to be included In the analysis 
As the data constitute more than 50% of the sample they are rwresentative District 
enrollments ranged from 21^500 with a median Sf 100? T?e iXSiw nur^^^ 
vocational education courses offered by the respondents' distrteta SSiia tSJ rSedian 
number of vocational education students waa^ The resSte^flea me smSier 
districts as well as the districts with large comprehensive high sSSote 

Enrollment In the districts and enrollments in vocational education courses were 
reported m stable by 41% of the respondents. More reported district growth (33%) 
than vocational education enrollment increa8es(22%). vSrttonal^tionauS^^^ 
enroHment and ^--^ courses were both dedlnirig in iSny of ttS^^nS^? 
2?*2?tL?*^"' ^ ^" vocational education enSents^rol^ by 

h!S2LI^ ^'"""^ ?• Incrwwas or stability. The major reason for the 

declines was changes in graduation requirements. The sufvey anti^ated the elfert of 
these changes and requested detailed infbrmation. «n«ap«ea me eneci or 

S!f/^L^^'i2L*'!*i'*P°"*^®"** '^'^^ changes In graduation requirements in the past 
t Z^^^dS^^^^"^^^ "^^^ increased ttie number of totalcredits and/or r^S^ed 

SS^ti^i?.^ 2? number of credfts though ttie current requirement Is 

2^?Sf .t^Sli^! ^"^L"**- ^'^"^^Viinm^m, language arts, science, mattiematics and 
sodai s udies. have been identified and/or increased by most of tfie distrids. While Te 

^r*2S ??Jllf^i! ' """^ ^» "•^voiced m -A NaSnS mclnT 

other calls for educational reform, there is a danger of pladng ttie high school diploma 
out of reach for some students. Equivalent credit may allow access for tiiose students. 

The survey requested the respondents' district dropout rates to test ttie danger of drivina 
s^udems to dropout due.o increased graduation requirements. Most respondents (69%) 

w^^^^r** • . "I?"® '^^^^ Increased dropout rates^ of conim 

for A^ Vocational education is viewed as the "safety ner for students in many 

mal-gnSi sfudern?"* ^^^^ strengthen the net by providing more alternatives to 

Respondents were asiced if vocattonal education credits were part of their district's 
graduation requirements. Half of the respondents indicated one or more credits were 
required in the vocational education area. The median was one credit with the range 
being from 1-4.5 credits. Specific high school vocational education courses were 
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raquirsd in three districts. The required courses included: Basic Typing, 
Family/Personai Living Skills, and Introduction to Occupations. 

As most districts had rtported no increase in dropout rates, it was not surprizing that 
most (77%) had not oompletad a dropout survey in the past three years. Of more 
oonc«m was th« issue of failure in required coursas. Most (58%) reported district 
efforts to address the issue. Equivalant cradit and 'equlvalenr graduation were of direct 
interest to help address failure in required courses. There appears to be an opportunity 
tor vocational educators to be pro-active witfi equh/aient credit policies and procedures 
which would allow students to fulfill graduation requirements with experiential 
aducation. 

Equhfalant credit would be accepted by most districts (85%) without question. The 
remainder (15%) would evaluate the transcript and supporting information prior to 
granting credit. WeO documented use of equVaient credit would be accepted in all 
responding districts. A need was expressed by respondems ibr an equivalent credit 
model or guide. 

Further, the responding vocational directors tend (78%) to support the use of 
equivalent credit In their own districts. Caution was urged in the survey comments with 
regard to moving slowly and carefully in this direction. The integrity and rigor of the 
curriculum must be protected. Many (44%) reported that their districts were offering 
vocational education courses which either could or do qualify for equivalent credit in 
fact, equivalent credit is being used as a option already in districts, particulariy in 
"bloci(" classes. 

A list of courses currently offering equivalent credit was gathered as part of the Sunday. 
See the attached results with verbatim comments (Item 18 applies) for the complete 
list Most courses allow equivalent credit in mathematics. Science, language arts and 
economics graduation requirements could be hjlfllled through equivalent credit in use at 
the time of the survey. Many respondents reported that the granting ofequivaient credit 
was on a case-by-case basis and not a formal of district policy or procedure. 

Sun/ey comments expressed both optimism for the equivalent credit and concern that the 
curriculum might be "watered down*. The use of equivalent credit may be mora 
prevalent than is advertised, certainly more often used than is reflected In district 
policy. It appears that healthy discussion and hard wortc face the districts about to codify 
practice. Board debate as well is to be anticipated. The developed guide must address 
philosophy as well as describe the methods to begin use of equivalent credit. 

Alaslca's districts stand poised to move toward recognized use of equivalent credit. 
Adequate preparation and documentation can allow districts to maintain comprehensive 
curricula which respond to the learning styles, abilities and needs of all students. 
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ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF EARNING CREDIT 

State of Nevada 



I. In Occupational Education: 

A boord of truilccs rnyy oilow ,i ,,i,pil lo i.-uni lowurUi llic unil^i nrcc-iary for 
groduofion from high school, two u.^ils of credil required in English, one unir in 
molhetnotics ond one uoil in -.rA^nc^ in ilic- fol!owi>uj occ;upolionol courser of sMjdy: 

(0) Agriculture. 

(b) Business. 

(c) OccupQtionol education In coopLVcif i.m .vilh a piivrjli; (.-inpl.^ycc. 

(d) Heollh Ocv-wpo lions. 

(e) Occupot ioiis in trodo und induilf /. 

(f) Home economics. 

(g) Home economics rekifiid occu|;uI ion.s. 

(h) Industrie! orts. 

(1) MorUefing. 

{]) Pre-occupolionol employtncn I sUills. 

The local superii^lendent of schools sholl oppoint o commit r^e composed of ot lecsf one 
person certified to teach in t\\£ occupationcl cours<i of study end one person certified to 
teoch in rhe ocodcmic oreo in which the credif may be earned. The committee must 
verify to the board of trustees thot the curriculum for the occupoticnol course of study 
includes the curriculum of the required course of -jliyiy. 

After verification hos been received from the local boord of trustees, the written 
curriculum ond title(s) of Iho covirsr(s) of 'Judy 'iiid n sIdlcfticrU uf llw: acudcrriic: ci tdll 
to be granted must be submitted to the Stole Boord of Education for approval. Acudcmic 
credit may be grcnied for the occupational course of study or combination of courses 
only after the State Qocird of Educulinn luis fjivc-n its (ipprovui. 

A stuJent who eorns ocademJc credit pursuant lo this section must be notified that the 
approval for ocndemic cred. s designed lo men rjraduufion requirement.'; from high 
school and moy not be occepled for ocudemic credit by o specific postsecondory 
institution. A copy of the notification giveri to tlie pupil must occompony other 
muteriols to be submitted to the State Board of Edurnfion for finni opprovol. 
A minimum number of ocodcmic credils must be cartied in the respective ocodemic 
areas, as follows: 

(a) At least one credil must be eurncd in Ihc ucudoitiic moihemolics deporf/nenf; 

(b) At least one credif must be corned in the oocdemic science deportment; and 

(c) At least two credits must bo ecrncd in rhe cci-id<?>nic Enctlish deporfmenr. 
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4400 dUOUATION REQUIREHENTS 

443S Coaip«fnci«a 



School District 4J 
Eugene Public Schools 

R«v. January 1986 



In aecordmnct with state mandate, students of School District 4J must 
M«e ft ■ininua level of academic competence before graduation from high 
school. The district administers written and standardized tests that 
measure the folloving competencies: 

Capitalization and Punctuation 

Listen and Recall 

Mathematics 

Reading 

Reasoning 

Reference Skills 

Speaking 

Spelling 

Vriting 



4440 Procedures for Optional Education Experiences (Graduation Credit) 

Students are encouraged to formulate and pursue a program of studies that 
vill provide them with the fundamentals generally needed by members o£ 
the adult society, as veil as those skills, knowledges, and understand- 
ings needed for the individual to pursue his or her special area(5> of 
vocational and avocational interest. 

School District 4J recognizes its responsibility to assure the student 
maximum guidance in educational, physical, and psychological growth; 
however, the district also recognizes its limitations in ability to for- 
mally offer education experiences which meet every student's special 
needs and learning styles. Vhen a student's special education needs are 
not satisfactorily met within the formal school structure, optional 
education experiences may be negotiated betwen the student, parent, and 
school. Paramount in considering optional education experiences for a 
student should be the value of the optional education experiences com- 
pared to experiences available within the formal structure of the 
district. (Note: Optional education experiences do not alter minimum 
reuirements for graduation. Attendance, units of credit, and basic 
Qistrlct competencies as designated in board policy mus*- be met.) 

Vhen a need to identify an optional school experience has been agreed 
upon by the student, parents, and staff, semester hours of credit may be 
granted for an approved experience if the following general and specific 
requirements are met. 



4440.1 



General Guidelines 



Rev. January 1986 



The following guidelines must be satisfied by all optional 
experiences: 

-raore- 
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*400 GRAOUAnON REQUIREMENTS 



3. 



4. 



(Graduation credit) 

™; .'2:««%%»'^:^r:r.d^%^=*;2«''L'j"'r 

StMdard 22-102 (1980) ? ''•""•i In Sttt. Nlniaua 



6. 
7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 
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4000 



INSTRUCTION 



4400 GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

^roctdurM for Optional E ducation ExD«rienc«« (Graduation Credit) 

d«prad«nt on staff-studant agmnants. However, students 
shall receive needed guidance in planning, i«pleaentinff. 
and evaluating accepted educational experltncts. 

Independent study Is open to any student displaying the 
attitude, Botivation, and need for accoaplishing self- 
Initiated, self-directed study. Identified education 
activity can be part of, in lieu of, or an extension of 
required and/or elective curricula. 

For credit to be received for independent study, each of 
the requireaents included in the general guidelines shall 
be net and, additionally, the following are required: 

1. Initiation, design, and Impleaentatlon of the proposed 
education experience shall be the responsibility of the 
studr. (Sample forms are available in the individual 
buildings.) 

2. Proposed goals, content, processes, and evaluation 
procedures must be approved by the involved student 
counselor (optional) and subject matter, plus the 
discipline department chairperson and the curriculum 
principal issuing credit. 

3. The terms of the proposed experience shall tollov the 
planned course statement outline. Additionally, the 
following information shall be included: 

a. student's name 

b. student's grade level 

c. date of approval 

d. inclusive dates of proposed education experience 

e. number of semester hours of credit to be granted to 

successful completion of proposed experience 

f. signature of requesting student 

g. signature of parent or guardian 

h. signature of sponsoring teacher 

1. signature of department chairperson and curriculum 
assistant principal verifying issuance of credit 
j. signature of coordinating counselor 

Obtaining signatures described in items f, g, and h shall 
be the responsibility of the requesting student. The 
sponsoring faculty member shall be responsible for proc- 
essing the request through the parties described in items i 
and J. 
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4400 GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

^^^^ Ptoctdurts fcr Optional Ed ucation ExptI^hcm (Graduation Credit) 
4440.2 Procaas for Appeal 

To facilitate student appeal of an unsuccessful request for an 
optional education experience, the following process shall be 
es taDllaned: 

1. Each secondary school shall have an appeal comaittee 
coaposed of a ainimua of thrt* aenbers designated by the 
principal. At least ona coaaittee aaaber shall ba from the 
departaent requested to verify the optional experience. 
Agreaaent by two- thirds of the appeal coaaittee shall 
constitute a decision. 

2. The school's appeal coaaittee's decision can be challenged 
through a written request to the Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation for a hearing. A decision rendered by the director 
shall be final, unless the student wishes to appeal the 
case to the board. 

3. The initlatlot of any appeal procedure shall be tha 
responsioility of the student. 

4440.3 Specific Guidelines r,v. January 1986 

Optional education experiences arj of three types; (1) 
Independent Study, (2) Challenge Exams to Waive Requireoents. 
and (3) Off Caapus Experiancas. 

4440.31 Independent Study 

Independent .udy is a process which emphasizes the 
individual's role and responsibility in the identifi- 
cation of education goals, objectives, learning 
processes, and the needed facilities, materials, 
services, and time required to complete individual 
study. It is a learning situation which encourages 
individual educational growth but provides personal 
interaction when needed. It is characterized by 
increased independent in educational activity on the 
part of the student. 

Independent study may be of two types: (a) scheduled 
independent study courses within the building, or (b) 
special contract independent study which may occur 
away from the building. The type of study shall be 
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4400 GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

Procadures for Optional Education Experiences (Graduation Credit) 

Receiving the above signatures shall constitute a 
contract between the school and student. Upon appro- 
priate faculty verification of satisfactory com- 
pletion of the accepted terms, the student shall be 
granted the agreed-upon semester hours of credit. 
The student may demonstrate his or her proficiency 
vith a written or oral examination, completion of a 
project, presentation of a paper, or other agreed- 
upon fflethod(s) of evaluation. Semester hours of 
credit earned through independent study may be 
applied toward required discipline area, role area, 
elective, and total hours. The record of transcript 
shall include verified experiences in independent 
study. 



4440.32 Challenge Examinations Rev. January 1986 

Challenge examinations provide a process by which 
students can waive a requirements by demonstrating 
proficiency in a subject without enrolling in a 
specific course. 

The examinations must test the attainment of the 
course goals and objectives; the format may include, 
but is not limited to, paper and pencil tests, oral 
recitations, and physical demonstrations. Challenge 
exams may be used to waive a requirement but credit 
shall not be granted. 

Guidelines for challenge examinations shall include 
those stipulated in the "General Guidelires" plus the 
following: 

1. The district shall designate courses available 
for challenge and construct district-wide exam- 
inations. Learning packets will be developed to 
assist students in preparation of the exams. 

2. A student may take a challenge examination to 
waive a specific course requirement not more than 
once during an academic year. 

3. The challenge exams shall be graded vith a pass/ 
no pass notation. 
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4400 GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

Rev. January 1986 
*W0.33 Proc.dur« for Ch.U.„,. Exa.i„atlons 

1. The student obtains a rmnum„t * 
counselor and sub."?.: ^^Xx':?." 

tMt must b« .valuitiJ hv , V •*"*»«tloii. Th« 
slon.1 staff J^ii"** " 'Or., profes- 

*M0.34 Off ca.pus Exparlancs o„ „„ , 

Rev. November 1986 

district rico^lziJ^^rfi «««<llted and^ 

i..mi„, 1, .upfr^r.":?'"';,'™ Si.'jij? "-j-'ty 

The experience shoulH s- * i ; •»ployees. 

in addition! llZZl'T. ZcXTiTI ^T^^"^""^ 
agreeaent involving parent^ tJl k "^^^^^n 
and the outside ajfncy ''^^ 



Rationale 



of dlvarse business .n«jrr<. 2 * "">«<»»"« »ctlvlti,s 

«d other «ov.r::."t'^r?J o%°«n?i'?/**"='"' 
provld. valuable •duc.M^-.i "fWi^etlons can 

dents. Schools aJouJ^I^rij?;;!;.*""' ^" 
designing educational 

vith board pollcv and ?h. f ™ " consistent 

student n..d^/?^te«stt'a„Ta?????f.'^'" "-rse 

laplemen tat inn 

versity of Oreffon or Une Conununi ty CoIIpL 2^ 
demiC; vocational j '""-i <■> college aca- 

compUtion ) ' education or high school 
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4000 INSTRUCTION 

A400 GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

Procgdur«5 for Optional iTducation Experiences (Graduation Credit) 

2. Training internships vith community agencies or 
work-training programs in business enterprises 
(vith or without high school class). 

3. Participation in training or performance groups 
such hs museums t sports, and recreation 
training, gymnastic academies, etc. 

4. International and domestic exchange, or other 
unique enrichment experiences. 

5. Planned travel. 



Guidelines for Off Campus Experiences 

In order for credit to be awarded successfully, off 
campus experiences, the guidelines stipulated in 
"General Guidelines,'* and the following specific 
gulc*elines shall be met: 

1. The experience shall be consistent vith and 
related to the student's education goals, 
cbjectives, abilities, and interests. 

2. Off campus experiences shall be equivalent to the 
sane standards of quality as classroom experi- 
ences. 

3. The student's activities shall be supervised by a 
designated person in the participating agency. 

6. Work training programs may be either paid and/or 
unpaid, according to the arrangement of the 
activity. 

5. Credit may be granted upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of the terms of the student's written 
.igreement as accepted by the school district and 
the accredited institution. Agreements to attend 
these institutions shall conform to the accepted 
guidelines for off campus e:-i.periences. 

6. The outside experiences may occur At any time 
during the student's second*. £^ school career 
(grades 9-12), depending upon the same con- 
siderations affecting admission of students to 
other courses of the school, such as the stu- 
dent's interests, abilities, maturity, goals, 
objec tives. 
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4440 



Enrollment 
1. 



4. 



specific setting "n d.vJloSiJ^ J? " '° * 

the student will iniv^.? u*^*"* P^'oposel, 

in which hJ or SriiU :n^i! '^f!* activities 

l..rning outc%^:s^;ilw'X^*^:?:,:^^^^^ 

his educational ™i« anH «k71 .? '^•'^ or 

tiv. sch<Hui.ior:i:h\"ct?v' t.,:'"''- 

factors which are relevant fA J! "^^•^ 
Criteria outlined in ?hrni. 15* •Wrience. 
shall be met statement 

2. The proposal shall be revieu-H -n^ 

counseled by a deslm*^ J. i student 
department ^ost diiS^'^^^J^^fjV"^' 

^:M;o.^-: i-Sr" ^^^^^ 

caapus proposals.) review an off 

nscissari ' "odifieations, if 

ap«"jr;v ; '"'"•"^ <"•<< obtain «r ttan 

ipo^'arda^i fr^:" '"P^i*""' shall be based 
upon u; aata on students as providad h» r.^-k 

?d«tf?r"^"f' "d'th, s^^de^,""?- 

«f be filed in rhe of fir- 

all t\-."Jr:jr:.---" " 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 



Procyiurts for Optional Education Experiences 
(Graduation Credit) 



Rev. Nov. 1986 



Experience Validation 

The off campus ageucy shall valuate the student's 
progress and verify his or her termination or 
completion of the written a)jreement* Such verifi* 
cation and evaluation shall be reviewed, grade and 
credit determined, and filed in the student's record 
of transcript. 



Granting of Credit Rev. Jan. 1987 

Credit may be granted for required discipline areas 
or elective units subject to .^^rior agreement* It is 
essential that required compet^^ncies be considered 
during the planning stage of the off campus 
experience. 

Starting with the class of 1989, the following will 
apply: 

Credit for learning experiences conducted outside the 
high school classroom will normally be limited to 
independent study and/off*campus experiences. Up to 
thirty* (30) credit hours may be earned for optional 
education experiences. Requests for more than thirty 
(30) credit hours should be directed to the principal 
for approval. If the student's application is 
denied, an appeal may be submitted to the Director of 
Secondary Education. 

The criteria identified in the Administrative 
Handbook for Optional Education Experiences shall be 
followed. 

Transportation Needs 

Students shall be responsible^ for their own transpor- 
tation to and from off campus learning settings. 

SAIF Insurance Coverag e (for off campus work 
experience) 

, SAIF coverage shall be provided by the district 
pursuant to ORS- 656.033 if the following three 
conditions are met by the off campus activity: 



*more- 
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4000 
4400 
4440 



INSTRUCTION 

GRADUATIOK REQUIREMENTS 



cSI' " '". district's .ppllctlon for 
Co.p.M.tion Act is oth.rvls. .ppUcbl.?) 

ProgtaiBs In«iir>H by gAIF 

S^udtnts in the following programs are insured by 

1. Hous^ building project. 

2. Nursing home and hospital work profrrams 

3. Forestry students (no pay). P"*""*- 

Kindergartens. 

Activiti es Not Covers J by SAIF 
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AOOO INSTRUCTION 

4400 GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

44A0 Rroc«dur«3 for Optional Education Experlencea (Graduation Credit) 

Rttv. January 1986 

4440.35 Credit for Classes Taken at Lane Cominunity College 
or the University. 

1. Lane Conuaunity College Credit 

Three term hours of credit vill be granted for 
successful completion, of each 36 hour high 
school completion class. 

* 

a. Th« studtnt shall b« 16 ytmrs of a£e to 
be eligible for the high school 
completion class option. Special 
arrangements may be negotiated vith LCC. 

b. Credit shall normally be grart^ed only to 
a student who has been unsuccessful in 
the equivalent course in the regular high 
school program. 

A maximum of three credits may be earned 
through the high school completion 
program. 

^ 2. Non-College Transfer Courses 

1 LCC credit - 1 high school credit hour, or 
15 LCC clock hours of instruction - 1 high 
school credit hour 

3. University Credit 

9 credit hours « 10 high school credit hours 

NOTE: 1 Carnegie Unit • 10 credit hours ^ ]30 
clock hours in a planned course of study* 



- more * 
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EQUIVALENT CREDIT 
ADMISSIONS DIRECTORS SURVEY 
RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 



INTRQDUCDQN 

As part Of a project to develop a handbook for Alaska school districts to use to develop 
policies and procedures to allow students to earn equivalent credit, a survey of 20 
Western institutions of higher learning Admisstons Directors was planned and 
completed. Surveys were mailed to schools frequently mentk)ned In Anchorage School 
District surveys of recent graduates (Anchorage School District Fbllow-up Sun/ey of 
1982<63 Graduates).. The survey was designed to obtain infdnnatton regarding 
admissions standards, changes in admission standards, and the cunent use of equivalent 
credit by students applying for admissfon. Assertive survey and foltow up procedures 
resulted in a representative sample of the Admissfons Director's oplntons being obtained. 
Results were tallied and are attached. 

it appears that the issue of equivalent credit must be approached with the utmost 
professionaiism to avoid penalizing the students served by the school districts of Alaska. 
The dedsfon to grant equivalent credit to satisfy graduatfon requirements must be made 
with full deliberatton. Content of the vocattonal course must be documented to include 
the objectives taught in the academic area in which the equivalent credtt win be granted. 
Admissions standards are either rising or are about to rise in 80% of the instituttons 
which responded. Admisstons officers report that they have become more selective or 
their applicants have bettor records (both higher QPAs and stronger academic 
preparation) so that the admisstons standards are higher due to more competitive 
students. When equivalent credit was assumed to bo Advanced Placement course or 
Advanced Placement test results then all responding institutions woukl grant credit for 
equivalent college work. Equivalent credit fbr high school vocational education courses 
was not nearly as well received and coukJ be detrimental for the student applying for 
admissfon to ttie surveyed institutions. 



Through use of an assertive introductory letter and aggressive follow-up, 15 of the 20 
or 75% of the contacted institutions returned completed surveys. A copy of the original 
letter, the follow up letter and the survey are attached as appendix 1. Surveys were sent 
to the following institutions: 



SURVEY 



University of Alaska Anchorage, 
Univers e of Alaska Fairbanks. 
Arizone State University, 
University of Colorado. 
University of Oregon, 
Oregon State University, 
Washington State University, 
University of Washington, 
Pacific Lutheran University, 
University of California, 
Stanford University, 
University of California at Davis. 
California State University, 
Willamette University, 
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Idaho State University. 
University of Idaho. 
Montana State University, 
University of Montana. 
Western Montana College, and 
Brigham Young University 

Actual responses have been filed and are available for Inspection. 

BESUUS 

The Admiastons Directors reported that their enrollment of graduates of high schools In 
Alaska rangMl from a tow of 7 to 13^00 with most at 250 and betow. The enrollment of 

SfSSHtf ^!''*' ^^J' '"^•^"0 ^ ^ «pond«its' ln«ltu?tons 
There Is an interest in the academic preparation of the Alaska high school graduate. 

!iSlI'!!l!!r. '^Tfi? I*'* ciWfQBd or are planned for 80% of the respondents' 
instituttons. Most, 80%, have either Increased the quallflcatton threshoM or have had 
more competitive students apply whtoh has had the same efM. Nine of the respondents 
mentioned Increased "core" course requirements which tended to include Iburyears of 
?2?"2?.*'^^y**^^* Compositton were recommended), three years of math 
^7? 5lLL"^ei' ^^•^^ Analysis/Pra^atoulus were recommended.), two years 

H^"!^ ^ Chemistry were recommended.) and three 

years of Social Science (U. S. History, Qovemment/Clvics and Worid Hlitoiy were 
moommended.). In additton the "core" Included "college prep" electlves Hce Advanced 
Placement oouisee and foreign languages. Increased QPA and daaa standfog as well as 
♦h^ -!LI21!S?T*J1?!? •'«?..*?<»n^0 P«rt 0' the admissfons process. In other words, 
me oompetth^- student will be expected to be we!! prepared in the four "core" areas. 
Devlatfons from the standard "college prep- high school, currfoula can be covered by 
excellent perfonnance in the testing arena but the initial transcript evaluatton may 
disqualify students If the expected courses amnot found. 

The acceptability of equivalent credit was directly posed in the survey. The Admissions 
Directors responding ranged in opinton from the statement that- 
"Vocattonal/occupational math is not an equivalent for algebra, geometry or pre- 
calculus- to -We accept what is written on the transcripr to "We use the high school 
transcript to verify graduatton and compute GPA." It appears that the high school will 
continue to be expected to record credits with integrity and professionalism. 

Should questtons arise regarding a student's transcript five of eleven comments indicate 
the school wouM be contacted for further information. One Institution asks that the high 
school staff complete the transcript evaluatton for applying students. The remaining six 
m^e the dedstons regarding questtoned credits in-house either In the Admisstons Office 
or in conjunctton with academic department personnel. There is a need, in other words 
to make the recording of credits as clear and straight fonivard as possible to avoid doina a 
dissen/ice to the graduates of Alaska's high schools. 

As a flrjal comment one Admissfons Director responded that This a complicated area that 
I hope is not encouraged. When we specify 4 years of English we are looking for 4 years 
of literature or compositton, not business form letters but solfo college preparatory 
course woric." On the other hand, the goal of a studem may be a high school diploma 
which may the terminal df^ree. Use of equivalent credit to allow a student to gain the 
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benefits of a comprehensivo vocational education whiie fuifiiling ttie graduation 
requirements appears relevant. 

it appears there is a need for careful guidance with regard to granting equh/alenf u edit 
to insure that post-secondary educational opportunities are not limited Ibr Alaska's high 
school graduates. Careful planning and attention to detail can result in meeting (he 
students' needs now and in the ftjturs. The manual to be produced by the State 
Department of Education will have a positive effect If Ibllowed. Districts planning to 
grant equh^alent credit fbr vocational courses must document the content conflation 
between the vocational course and the academic course. Evidence that the student 
learning ot)jectlves. the time spent on teaching academic skills and the student learning 
objective attainments are equivalent must be in-efutabie before equivalent credit is 
granted. 
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EQUIVALENT CREDIT SURVEY 
ADMISSIONS DIRETTOR 

APPROXIMATE ALASKAN STUDENT ENROLLMENT? Ranaa 7.13.500 mo^t 9«;n anrt h^| f^^ 

IS THE ALASKAN STUDENT ENROOMENT 

INCREASING? 
STABLE? fiQ% 
DECUNINQ? I2k 

HAS YOUR INSTmmON CHANGED ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS IN THE PAST RVE YEARS'? 

VeS za2& NO go ^ changes planned 7% 
IP YES, PLEASE DESCRIBE CHANGES AND COMMENT: 

Verbatim oomments: 
More rigorous application of high school requirements, especially In Arts 
and Sciences. 

We have gone from basically an open admissiona system to one that 

requires high school graduates to have completed a minimum number of 

credits In core academic subjects-beginning fall. 1989. 

Higher SAT and GPA requirements but no course requirement changes. 

Old: 2.5 GPA or top 50% of dass or 23 ACT or 1010 SAT. New (effective 

Fall 1988) 3.0 GPA or top 25% of dass or 23 ACT or 1010 SAT. Also. 

now must demonstrate competency in 4 subject areas: English. Math, Lab 

Sdence. and Sodal Sdence. (There is a difference in requirements for 

residents and non-residents.) 

High school core 1988/ admission priority number. 

We have merged a community college and university systems to form an 

open admissions system with a fbnnal or traditional admittance to 2.. 4 

or graduate degree programs. 

New admission requirements may go into effect fail quarter 1990. This 
will be decided in the next month by the Board of Regents. 
Require two years of one foreign language, two years of college 
preparatory mathematics. 

New admisaion standards will be established by 1990. 
Beginning In 1991 we will require a core curriculum of 16 academic 
units including 4 credits in English. 3 in Mathematics-induding Algebra 
11, Geometry and Trigonometry. 3 in Sodal Sdences and 3 in Natural or 
Physical Sdences. induding 1 laboratory course in Biology. Chemistry 
or Physics. We strongly recommend two years of a non-English language. 
Beginning In 1989 we will require either the ACT or SAT for admission. 
Moved from a predictive success formula to a preparation in high school 
Index. 

Raised GPA and Implemented high school college preparatory subject 
pattern requirement a& follows: 4 years of English-literature and 
composition. 3 years of Mathematics-algebra, geometry, algebra II. 
trigonometry, analytical geometry, finite mathematics, advanced 
applications calculus, probability and statistics, etc. 2 years of Sdence- 
biology, chemistry, physics or eart.1 and physical sdence- one year as a 
laboratory sdence. 3 years of Sodai Studies and 2 other college 
preparatory courses-foreign language, computer sdence, fine and 
performing arts or other college preparatory eiectives. Including 
advanced-level vocational-technical courses. 
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Addition of course requirements for entering freshmen: 4 years of 
Enpllsh. 3 years of Mathematics. 3 years of Social Studies. 2 years of 
Sdtnct. 2 years of other college prep course. 

HAVE VOJ BBXME MORE SELfCnVE? 

IF YES. Pl£A^DES(^CHArX3^ANDM^ 

Vffbatfm comments: 
Acceptance rate lower for out-of-state from around 66% to around 54% 
SAT, ACT. dass rank of accepted students continue to rtse. 
Due to raising academic requirements. 
Lowered the admission priority numbers. 
Increase in quantity and quality of applicants. 

^^bi'SSS^ilTJ^'^''^!^^ This 
win be dedded in the next month by the Board of Regents. 

i^«7.f5?^*VIIII** ^'^^^ '^^^ 'n stringent 
application of entrance requirements. 

Grades and test score requirements are higher. 

Our minimum GPA has been raised to a 2^ from ^0 beginning In 1991. 

Our requirements have been increased ^ 

We looii at basic high school ooUege preparatory and "AP- dasses plus 

Course requirements have Increased the overall background preparation 
of new freshmen since Impiementatton for Fall, 1985. 

E^>S^'?S[r.S!tS^^^ INSTTTUTION CARRIED EQUIVALBn" CREDIT ON 

HIS/HER TRANSCRIPT, WOULD YOUR INSTITUTION HONOR THECRmre? """^^^ 

YES 232k NO 33% MevtM 33% 

IFYES,PtJEASEDESCRIBECHANGESANDWM»^T ^ 
^ Verbatim comments: 

Vo<ational/occupattonal math, for example. Is not considered to be an 

Sguage eto P'»^'C"»"«- No substitute tor foreign 

We do accept Advanced Placement credit If the studem scores at the 
required levels for departmental acceptance. However, we would not use 
them to satisfy competency requirements. 
We count credit as Indteated on the transcript. 

^ transcript for GPA purposes only and verification 

Of graduatfon. 

Our oarrent admission requirements are upper half of graduation dass 
(GPA). f^ course -pattern" required at this point In time. This may 
Change with the new admission requirements In 1990. 
No. but dedsfon regarding applicant woukj depend on the pattern of ail 
dasses taken. If equivalency credit is minimal and there Is evidence of a 
strong college preparatory program acceptance Is likely. 
Duplicate credH wouM not be allowed. If credit was recorded In a 
required area we wouM not know othenwise. If we knew it, it probably 
would not be allowed. 

If the credits can be shown as college level, such as advance placement, 
credit may be granted upon department approval. 
Only In the case of dual enrollmem where a college or university would 
also Issue a transcript for the worit. We allow credit for AP couraes also 
Committee review In Admissions first then to department If needed 
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Depends. Will transcript carry a CLEAR description and notation of 
credit? 

The form we use for verification of the required high schooi subjects is 
completed by a counselor or administrator at the high schooi. 

HOW DO YOU "PROCESS" AN APPLICATION Wn>l A CXIESTION A 

FOR EXAMPlJE, DO YOJ REra TO RELEVANT DEPAR7MB4T CHAIR f=OR 

RECOMMDJDATION OR DECiSiON? 

COMMON: 

Verbatim comments: 
Call high school for guidance counselors help. Would appreciate inclusion 
of high schooi profile that tells us about curriculum, graduation 
requirements, etc. 

Our departments make the ground level decisions as to whether altemate 
courses or special testing may be used to gram academic credit In their 
departments. 

Office of Admissions staff usually respond but occasionally specific 
faculty members are aslced to determine the credit granted for unusual 
courses/sltuat ns. 

No, decision is generally made by the Associate Director of Undergraduate 
Admissions. 

AU exceptions are referred to the Associate Dean of Admissions. 
We would contact the high school. 

We would contact the high school for a description of course content. The 
department chair would become involved. 

A transcript evaluator will review the credit and refer problems to the 
department chair. 

We might contact the secondary school if there is a question. A profile or 
piece of paper accompanying the transcript is helpful. 
If in doubt, we would asic issuing school for more information. 
Admissions office has full responsibility since the undergraduate 
admissions requirements are mandated by the Board of Higher Education. 

IF YOU HAVE OTHER COMMENTS YOU WOUID UKE TO SHARE, PI^ASE USE THE SPACE 
BELOW. 

Verbatim comments: 

Keep up the good work. 

As soon as the new admission requirements are decided information will 
be sent to appropriate high schcols. 

This is a complicated area that 1 hope is not encouraged. When we specify 
4 years of English we are looking for 4 years of literature or 
composition, not business form letters etc M soikj college preparatory 
course work. In math we want an algebra course, geometry, math 
analysis, etc., not some credits from a machinists course. Students are 
already unprepared in these areas and it will not help to have credit 
transferred from a non-college prep course listed as meeting these 
requirements. 
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IMS GRAPHIC ARTS n 

Cradt Level 11-12. Two s«mtsten. Prerequisite: Sue- 
msM ampletion of Crephie Arts I. Advanced study of 
Craphic Arts including oppomuut>' to work with Graphic 
Am in actual production. Course design includes advanc* 
ed offset press work, process camera, and applied design. 

Construction 

MIS CARPENTRY I 

Grade Level 10-12. Two semesters. Prrrei^uisite: Wood 
Ufr 2. In this course experience is gained in safe and pro- 
per use of hand and power tools. Students will study 
foundation work, hand tools, power tools and blueprint 
reading. 

Alternative credits: ^ Math/smester (1 credit maximum). 

M16 CARPENTRY n 

Grade Level II- 12. Two semesters. Prerequisite: Sue- 
OBtful ampletion of Carperttry I. Experience gained in stair 
construction, iruulation, roofing, interior finish, and 
cabinet construcnon. Advanced skills and knowledge in* 
duding layout, applied math related to materials acquisi' 
tion, building codes and basic surveyj^g. 

Alternative credifs: None. 

•430 CONSTRUCnON ELECTRICmr I 

Grade Level 10>12. Two semesters. Prerequisite: None. 
The areas covered in this cotu^ indude electrical theory, 
installation and maintenance of circuits, safety, tools, 
twitching drcuits. iton-metallic sheathed cable, blueprint 
reading. National Electrical Code. Electrical work on 
building projects indude layout, installation and testing 
of electrical equipment. 
AUematixfe credits: Vi Math/semester (1 credit maximum). 

•431 CONSTRUCnON ELECTRICITY U 

Grade Level 11-12. Two semesters. Prerequisite: Con- 
^ruction EiectrKiru L The areas covered in this course iit- 
dude: electrical theory, blueprint reading, Natioiul Elec- 
trical Code, conduit, motor control, trouble-shooting, in- 
staUatir>«^ ind maintenance. Electrical work on building 
projects iriduding layout, installation and testing of elec- 
trical equipment are covered. 

•440 MASONRY 1 

Grade Level 10-12. One semester, prerequisite: None. 
This course consists of teaming footing form construc- 
tion induding use of hand tools, reading simple 
blueprints and layouts and using transit and level. The 
student is introduced to concrete mixing procedures, 
finishing simple slabs, block laying and practices block 
wall construction. 

Alternative credits: Vi Math/semester 



Career Center Career Center 



8441 MASONRY 2 

Grade Level 10-12. One semester. Prerequisite: Comple- 
tion of Masonry I. This course is a continuation of block 
coTUtruction and students are introduced to practice with 
brick constructior induding the building of comers, walls 
and columns. There is also instruction and practice in 
stucco stoi\e application. The second semester indudes 
additional concrete mixing and handling with use of ad- 
ditives and practice with various types of fiiushes. 

Alternative credits: Math/semester 

84<2 MASONRY 3 

Grade Level 11*12. One semester. Prtrequisite: Cample' 
tion of Masonry 2. The student will continue to practice 
in block and brick coiutruction with emphasis on im- 
provement of speed and accuracy. Introduction is made 
to brick tile, slate and mica application. 

Alternative credits: None. 

8443 MASONRY 4 

Grade Level 11-12. One semester. Prerequisite: Comple- 
tion of Masonry 3. This course provides the student with 
practice in blueprint reading and take-offs, estizruting 
material and layout work. Ftirther practice is given in 
block coTutruction. Students learn the use of fork-life, and 
welding equipment as related to masonry work. Em- 
phasis is placed on the final polishing of skills to prepare 
the student for on-the-job traiiung. 

Alternative credits: None. 

8250 SURVEYING I 

Grade Level 11-12. Two semesters. Prerequisite: Algebra 
unth "C" or better, Geometry preferred. This course is 
designed to provide useful experience in job preparation, 
espedally pertinent to the needs of Alaska. Students ac- 
quire skills in surveying through training in the use of 
surveying instruments such as chains, transits, 
theodolites, levels and electronic measuring devices. The 
student will also receive irutruction and pracnce in the 
use of office equipment such as calculators and com- 
puters. Tune will be broken down to spend approximately 
yi of instruction time in the field and Vx spent in office 
computations. The av^^^:: f^^trson completing this course 
shoiild be able to qualify as a rodperson or chainperson 
in a surveying party. 

Alternative credits: Math/semest'er 

8255 SURVEYING U 

Grade Level U-12. Two semesters. Prenqmstte: Com- 
pletion of Surueying I. This course indudes field applica- 
tion of surveying techniques and cooperative work ex- 
erience in the community. 

The Anchorage Community College may award up to 5 
credits toward graduation to students who successfully 
complete the Surveying Program. 
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Sample Matrix: Molh Competencies end Computer Technoloau 

HATH COMPETENCY DESCRIPTION FORTRAN TIME TYPE DECALC TIME TYPE 



4.1.1 

4.1.2 

4.1.3 

4.1.4 

4.1.5 

4.1.6 

4.1.7 

4.1.8 

4.1.9 

4.1.10 

4.1.1 1 

4.1.12 

4.1.13 

4.1.14 

4.1.15 

4.1.16 

4.1.17 

4.1.19 

4.2.1 

4.2.2 

4.23 

4.2 , 

4.2.6 

4.2.7 

4.2.9 

4.3.1 

4.3.4 

4.3.10 

4.4.1 



BASIC TIME TYPE 



SET THEORY-CONCEPTS & APPLICATION 

PLACE VALUE-CONCEPTS & APPLICATION 

WHOLE NUMBERS-ADDITION 

WHaE NUMBERS-SUBTRACTiON 

WHaE NUMBERS f1ULT;."3LICATI0N 

WHaE NUMBERS-DIVISION 

NUMBER THEORY-CONCEPTS 6. APPLICATIOM 

INTEGERS-CONCEPTS & APPLICATION 

FRACTIONS-CONCEPTS & APPLICATION 

DECIMALS-COMPUTE & APPLICATION 

PERCENT. RATIO. PROPORTION-CONCEPTS i APPLICATIOf^ 

EXPRESS RATIONALS IN MULTIPLE FORMS 

RATIONALS-CONCEPTS 8. APPLICATION 

REAL NUMBERS-CONCEPTS 

REAL NUMBERS-COMPUTE APPLICATION 

ABSOLUTE VALUE -CONCEPTS & APPLICATION 

COMPLEX NUMBERS-CONCEPTS 

VECTORS-CONCEPTS & APPLICATION 

LINE.\R MEASUREMENT 

AREA MEASUREMENT 

VaUME 8. CAPACITY MEASUREMENT 

TEMPERATURE 

TIME MEASUREMENT 

MONEY MEASUREMENT 

ANGLE MEASUREMENT 

USE BASIC GEOMETRIC SHAPES 

CIRCLE CONCEPTS 

UNDERSTAND RECTANGULAR COORDINATE SYSTEM 
PERFORM OPERATIONS WITH MATH EXPRESSIONS 



3.51 



E/R 
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1.00 



1.75 



l» /R 



1.34 


R 


5.51 


l/E» R 


5.79 


E/R» E/R 


1.75 








0.30 


E/R 






0.08 


R 










0.59 


R 


0.05 


R 


3.13 


l/E/R 


0.50 


E/R 


0.50 


l/E 


4.23 


E/R 


1.00 


E/R 


2.17 


E/R 


0.75 


E/R 










1.50 


E/R 


0.50 


E/R 


0 32 


R 


1.67 


E/R 


1.75 


E/R 


0.67 


E/R 


1 57 


l/E/R 


1.70 


E 


0 35 


l/E/R 


9.00 


l/E/R 


28 83 


l/E" E/R 


15.22 l/E/R" E/R 


2.00 


E/R 










3.08 


E/R 


2.75 


E/R 


1.80 


E/R 


3.00 


E/R 


2.27 


E/R 


1.75 


E 


0.75 


E/R 










0.33 


1 


















0 65 


R 


1.50 


E 






0.65 


R 










0.15 


R 


1.67 


l/E 


2.00 


l/E 














0.10 


R 


4.26 


R 


5 50 


!/R 


0.20 


E 










0.67 


E/R 


0.67 


E 










1.75 


l/E/R 


0.17 


R 






7.33 


E/R 






4.30 


E/R 



For a further description of the math compelanclea, 
please see the Anchorage School District Math 
CtrHculum Booklal. gg 



4.4.2 

4.4.3 

4.4.4 

4.4.S 

4.4.8 

4.4.9 

4.4.10 

4.4,13 

4.4.14 

4.4.16 

44.16 

4.424 

4.4.25 

4.5.2 

4.6.1 

4.6.2 

4.6.3 

4.6.4 

4.6.5 

4.6.6 



Sample Matrix: Math Competencies and Computer Technoloau 

HATH CCHIPEUHCr DESCR,PT,ON FORTBAOdL^rv^ BASIC TIME 

9.08 



NUMBER SENTENCE REPRESENTS ANALYSIS OF PROBLEM 
SOLVE WORD PROBLEM 
PROPERTIES 6» THEOREM OF EOUATIONS & THEIR ROOTS 
SOLVE EQUATIONS (QUAD. Pav. EXPO. LOG) 
SOLUTION OF SYSTEMS OF EQUATIONS 
CONCEPTS OF FUNCTIONS & RELATIONS 
COMPUTE. ORAPH FUNCTIONS «. RELATIONS 
EXPONENTIAL FUNCTIONS 
LOGARITHMS-CONCEPT 
TRIGONOMETRIC (CIRCULAR) FUNCTIONS 
SaVE TRIG EQUATIONS 
LIMITS OF SEQUENCES AND SERIES 
APPLY LIMITS TO WORD PROBLEMS 
INTERPRET TABLE OR GRAPH 
USE COMMON CALCaATING DEVICES 
IMPACT OF COMPUTING DEVICES ON SOCIETY 
BASIC COMPUTER CONCEPTS 
BASIC COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
FLOWCHARTIS^G 

COMPUTER LANGUAGES-CONCEPTS 
TOTAL TIME 



26.00 
0.50 
1.25 

0.50 
0.50 
0.75 
0.25 
0.25 
0.17 
0.17 
0.25 



E/R 
R 
E 

l/E/R 

l/E 
l/E 
l/E 
l/E 
l/E 
I 

E 
I 



TYPE 



20.50 



E/R 



0.24 

207 
7b 66 
175.43 



stud, Which co^„. ,h. cour,. co^.ut,r T.cUlo,; ;;;;uiTerr„ x^^:^!;;";,: 



For each module of study an approximate time 
estimate has been made. Time estimates have 
been made according to the following: 



3.83 
6.96 



E 

E/R 





n 00 


l/E/R- 


1 1.00 


l/E/R* 


1 


10.00 


l/E* 


10 00 


l/E* 




3.50 


l/E" 


3.50 


E* 


l/E/R 


2.00 


1 


16 50 


1* l/E/R 


1 


4.00 


1* 


40.16 


1* E 




105.15 




129 34 





§7 

FRir 



5 min. 
lOmln. 
15 mln. 
20 mln. 
30 mln. 
40 mln, 
45 mln. 
60 mln. 



.08 
.17 
.25 
.33 
.50 
.66 
.75 
1.0 



APPENDIX I 



The Instruction code }s as follows: 



I " introduce 

E - expand 

R ■ reinforce/apply 

(Please note that any code with an * 
Indicates that a portion of that 
competency was Included In the 
Fundamentals unit of study). 
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